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likewise strongly affected by Byzantine influence which
lasted on into the twelfth century. Certainly one must not
exaggerate either the range or the duration of the effect of
the "East on the arts of the West. The artists who sat at the
feet of Byzantine masters were not entirely forgetful of their
national traditions, and Byzantine models tended rather, as
has been said, 'to awaken in them a consciousness of their
own qualities'. From the school of the Greeks they learned a
feeling for colour, a higher technical accomplishment, and
a greater mastery over their materials, and profiting by these
lessons they were enabled to attempt works of a more
individual character. It is none the less true that from the
tenth to the twelfth century Byzantium was the main source
of inspiration for the West. The marvellous expansion of
her art during this period is one of the most remarkable
facts in her history.
At about the same time Byzantium exercised a similar
influence in Asia. The churches of Armenia and Georgia,
though highly original, are linked by many features to the
Byzantine tradition, and there is doubtless some exaggera-
tion in attributing to Armenia, as has lately been done, a
paramount influence in the formation of Byzantine art.
Eastern Europe certainly received much from Armenia, but
in this exchange of influences Byzantium gave at least as
much as she received. Arabian art also profited greatly by
her teaching. Though Byzantium undoubtedly learnt much
from the art of Arabia, in return she made the influence of
her civilization felt there, as she did in the twelfth century in
Latin Syria.
From the end of the twelfth century one can observe a
development in Byzantine art that was to have important
consequences. In the frescoes of the church of Nerez (near
Skoplie in Serbia), which are dated to 1165, there appears an
unexpected tendency towards dramatic or pathetic feeling in
the representations of the Threnos, or the Descent from the
Cross. The frescoes of the Serbian churches of Milesevo
(1236) and Sopocani (about 1250), and of Boiana in Bulgaria
(1259)3 show in the expression of the faces a remarkable
sense of realism and life; and in the thirteenth-century